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THE RUSKIN CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 

The writer has spent some five months at the Ruskin 
Co-operative Colony at Ruskin, Tenn. This colony had become 
known throughout the world as an example, as far as a partial 
centralization of productive and distributive agencies could 
make it so, of the socialist's ideal. The colony had some 600 
acres of tillable land and 1,000 acres of land almost worthless. 
They had a sawmill, a printing and publishing establishment, 
where a weekly paper, expounding socialism, was printed. They 
made leather suspenders, had a tailoring shop, a cereal coffee 
manufactory, a general store, a gristmill, a bakery, a tin shop, 
a blacksmith shop, a laundry, a photograph gallery, a carpenter 
and joiner shop, a vegetable and flower garden, a kitchen and 
common dining-room, a hennery, etc. All of these industries 
were owned by the association. They, as well as the farm, were 
operated by the members of the association almost entirely. 
These members received "hour checks" for one-half of the 
time they worked. The week's work consisted of fifty hours, 
the remuneration for which was a " twenty-five hour check." 
Children not full grown, women who were exempt from labor by 
reason of nursing a child or of being sick, and men who were 
unable to work also received an allowance in the form of hour 
checks. These checks were redeemed at the store in goods, or 
by the treasurer in United States currency on demand, at two 
cents per "hour." Meals, rent of house room, laundry service, 
mending of shoes, schools, and medical attention were free to 
all members and their families, and the mending of clothes and 
care of rooms were free to all bachelors. Goods were sold to 
members at the colony store at wholesale rates. 

The colony was sold out by a receiver a few years ago. An 
association was organized to succeed the old one. It has carried 
on the colony since, at Ruskin, Ga., but not successfully. The 
colony rapidly disintegrated and is now practically extinct. 

It will be of interest to consider the phenomena observed, 
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which I shall arrange according to De Greef's classification. We 
shall first consider the 

ECONOMIC PHENOMENA. 

At the beginning of the last decade a Mr. Wayland, who was 
publishing a socialistic paper, conceived the idea of starting a 
co-operative colony. He announced in his paper that, if his 
subscribers would increase the circulation of the paper to a satis- 
factory degree, a colony site would be purchased, the printing 
establishment moved to it, and a colony started. The circula- 
tion was increased as desired and a 1,000-acre tract was bought 
at $2.50 per acre. Perhaps the first mistake was made in the 
selection of the land, for it was worthless. The farmers in the 
vicinity have told the writer that they knew the land well, but 
that it was not worth paying taxes on. Here, therefore, was 
$2,500 practically thrown away. The printing establishment 
was duly moved to the land, and set up, and the colony was 
started. Cheap buildings were erected and the town was soon 
in operation. They had a common dining-room and lived on 
good fare. In fact, their living was too expensive for colony 
pioneers, who ought to save every cent they possibly can for a 
sinking fund. Here was another mistake. Their only industry 
at first was the publication of the weekly paper, and they 
soon decided to start other industries. They engaged in the 
manufacture of stump pullers, hay presses, wood-sawing machines, 
and other machines. Patent rights were purchased, patterns and 
castings made at a distant city and shipped to the colony, where 
the machines were put together. But the machines, for some 
reason, would not sell, and all the money and time they had 
invested were lost. Anyone who has had any experience in the 
business of starting a manufacturing establishment can readily 
understand that thousands of dollars were lost in these experi- 
ments. They subsequently decided to engage in the manufac- 
ture of sash, doors, moldings, etc., and a lot of wood-working 
machinery worth about $2,000 was shipped to them on trial. 
They decided not to accept the machinery, and the manufacturer 
sued. The managers of the colony had included the machinery 
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in their inventory, and, this fact being ascertained, they lost the 
suit and were obliged to keep the machinery and pay for it. As 
the manufacture and sale of sash was impracticable there, owing 
to the location, etc., all the money paid for the machinery was 
lost. 

The circulation of the paper, owing perhaps to increasing 
competition, was meanwhile decreasing at a rapid rate, and the 
colonists found that they would be obliged to raise their own 
farm produce. After they had gone to the expense of putting a 
barbed-wire fence around their land, they found that it was 
worthless, and began to look about for other land. They pur- 
chased a tract of land some four miles farther from the railroad. 
When the neighboring farmers found that the colony was 
obliged to purchase better land somewhere in the neighborhood, 
they raised the price of their land. It has been hinted that 
there was a connivance between some member of the purchasing 
committee and the sellers, but, whatever the facts may be, they 
lost another thousand dollars or so by paying a high price for 
their land. Having obtained the new site, they moved there, 
but now they were six miles from the nearest railroad station, 
which was a great disadvantage, for everything had to be hauled 
over roads that usually followed creek beds and abounded with 
stones, sand, and gravel, so that only a very small load could be 
hauled. All they bought from the outside world was necessarily 
hauled over this rough, bridgeless road and the cost correspond- 
ingly increased, while the products of their industries were 
decreased in value by the cost of this haul. Having settled in 
the new location, farming was begun. But the southern soil has 
certain peculiarities which the northern and the western soil has 
not, and a northern farmer cannot work a southern farm profit- 
ably until he understands these peculiarities and is willing to 
admit that he does not know all about farming. The tools used 
by the northern farmer cannot all be used by the southern farmer, 
and as the colony farmer was a northern man, some money was 
wasted by purchasing implements which were found to be use- 
less in the South. It has been asserted that this loss amounted 
to as much as $500. 
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On the farm, wheat, corn, potatoes, etc., were raised, but 
never enough to supply the wants of the colony, and hence large 
amounts of money were used to supply the deficiency. This was 
a leakage, a very serious one. The garden supplied the dining- 
rooms sparingly with vegetables. Flowers were cultivated and 
seeds sold to outsiders, but the demand for them was small. 
There was a large cave on the place in which rhubarb was grown 
to a very large size during the winter months, but it was claimed 
that the most accessible market was too distant to dispose of this 
crop with profit. There was the same drawback to the strawberry 
crop. There were cows enough to keep the table supplied with 
milk, but not enough to supply them with butter. This was 
purchased mainly from the native farmers. 

The paper, as I have stated before, had a large circulation at 
first, and the press used to print it was capable of doing the 
work. Notwithstanding this, it was exchanged for a cylinder 
press, at a cost of some S3, 500 in cash. Furthermore, the 
cylinder press was not suitable for book-printing. 

At one time the colony undertook to publish reform litera- 
ture in pamphlet and in book form, but it didn't pay and was 
stopped. Orders were taken for reform literature, however, and 
a stock of the most popular works of this kind was carried. 

There was not work enough to keep the members profitably 
employed, yet outside labor was hired to chop wood and logs. 
Wood was used as fuel, and the sawmill boiler was of an ancient 
pattern, with poor heat-economizing devices. Consequently much 
wood was wasted. 

The editor of the paper, commenting, in 190 1, on these mat- 
ters, said : 

One year very good celery was grown and stored in the large cave for 
the winter. It was preserved so well that at the time in the spring when 
celery is exhausted in the market this celery was at its best. A trial ship- 
ment of it was made to a neighboring city, and was sold for a fancy price 
that showed a fine profit in the business if conducted systematically from 
year to year. But practical members of the colony were rebuffed by the 
management for urging this. Fees for membership were coming in and 
nobody was in want, and fees would always be coming in. An opportunity 
to profit by laundry work was thrown at their door. The laundry agents of a 
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neighboring town, Dixon, ten miles distant, learning that the colony had a 
steam laundry for its own work, sent to Ruskin three times to urge upon 
them the laundry work that was being sent to a town a hundred miles away. 
An improvement in the Ruskin laundry of $75 would have enabled them to 
do this and other work that in time could have afforded them a permanent 
business of $100 a month clear profit. The management refused to consider 

the proposal An iron molder who had joined the colony showed them 

that they could buy in the market the best castings for half the price they 
were paying for inferior ones. This man, supposed to be a partner in the 
business, was told to grub at his own affairs and not to meddle with the 

management The Ruskin farming was the laughing-stock of the 

neighborhood. They resented rather than appreciated suggestions offered 
by successful neighboring farmers who were familiar with the conditions 
essential to produce a good crop in that part of the country. Work was 
always going on, after its fashion, and hard work by many, but without the 

foresight and direction that yields returns A worn-out plantation 

several miles away was rented for $300 for the season [1900]. Extra mules 
and additional tools were bought. After all summer's work this farm did not 
come out even with what was expended on it in labor and money, and it was 

called a total failure The crops on the colony land also turned out a 

total failure. All the farming in this region (southern Georgia) is done by 
planting in ridges, as a protection against heat and sunbake. Those who 
were selected to superintend the farming insisted on planting flat, as they had 
been accustomed to do where they were raised. They refused to imitate 
their neighbors. One of the farmers of the colony said : " I will plant this 
way [flat] if I live to be a thousand years old." .... The neighbors har- 
vested fair crops. 

Other serious mistakes could be mentioned, but enough has 
been said to show that the management of the colony was a 
very unwise one, and that this was the direct cause of the failure 
of the colony. 

The publication of the paper had always, until the receiver 
was appointed, been a source of considerable profit. Just what 
this profit was no one knew, as the accounting system was 
defective. 

Bath cabinets were manufactured, on which the profit was 
large, but the demand for them was very small, and they sold 
not more than one per week. Chewing gum was manufactured, 
but there was scarcely any demand for it. The tailoring shop 
made a small profit on its outside trade. Clothing was made 
for the colonists at cost, saving them a great deal of money. 
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The sawmill did little or no work for the outside trade. 
The lumber sawed was used for building purposes. It was 
therefore not a source of revenue, but a money-saving enter- 
prise, as it enabled the members to get their lumber with no 
cash outlay except for machinery and oil and some outside 
labor that was hired to chop logs. The manufacture of cereal 
coffee was profitable, but the demand for it was very small, 
and it was therefore only a small source of revenue. Leather 
suspenders were made by hand, all but the embossing, which 
was done by a machine. The demand for them was small, 
and it is doubtful whether they were a source of revenue. 

One rather uncommon source of income was from the Fourth 
of July celebrations, held in the big cave. There was music 
and dancing and a free barbecue. A large profit was realized 
from admission tickets and on refreshments sold, great crowds 
being attracted from the surrounding country. 

The steam laundry was sufficiently equipped with machinery 
for colony purposes. It was in charge of a man, but the other 
hands were all women. Washing was done there for all the 
colonists, but the ironing and starching were done at home, each 
for herself. The clothes and bed linen of bachelors and wid- 
owers were, however, ironed and mended for them free of 
charge. This laundry saved a great deal of labor to the colony. 
If done individually — each family for itself — the family wash- 
ing would have consumed one-half day for each family per 
week, and a woman could not work her required five hours per 
day for the colony on the day she did her washing. There 
were present about seventy families at the time of which I write, 
and possibly fifty women were required to work five hours per 
day for the colony, the others being, for various reasons, 
exempt. The labor of fifty women for one day would be 250 
hours, which divided by nine to reduce it to the regular work- 
ing day of others would make about twenty-eight days of labor. 
The labor required to run the laundry was eight days of nine 
hours per week by the women, and perhaps three days per week 
by the manager, which gives a total of eleven days. The 
colony therefore gained twenty-eight days minus eleven days, 
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or seventeen days, each week by means of the laundry. Against 
these seventeen days are to be charged the steam used in running 
the laundry, depreciation of plant, etc. The steam was furnished 
from the sawmill boiler, and but little of it was required ; and the 
machinery was obtained cheaply ; there was therefore very little 
to be subtracted from these seventeen days per week — so little 
that it can be disregarded. Another point to be noted in this 
connection is that the twenty women who could not work also 
had their washing done by the colony free of charge, and that 
expense was saved to them. 

The common dining-room was quite a time-saving device. 
There were four cooks, each of whom worked about seven hours 
per day, a total of twenty-eight hours. The paring and pre- 
paring of vegetables were done by women. Some twelve were 
employed, averaging about three hours each per day, or thirty- 
six hours all told. There were some thirty-five waiters, who 
also washed the dishes. Each worked approximately four 
hours per day, deducting the time they consumed in eating 
their meals, or 140 hours per day for all. Two hours of labor 
were required to sweep the dining-room per day. Two bakers 
were employed to bake the bread, nine hours per day, or eight- 
een hours for both. "The manager devoted all his time to the 
work, and this was nine hours per day. Recapitulating, we 
have: 

Paring, etc. 36 hours. 

Cooking 28 " 

Waiting 140" 

Sweeping 2 " 

Baking 18 " 

Managing 9 " 

Total 233 " 

Let us compare this with the work the women would be 
required to do if each family did its own cooking. The work of 
purchasing, preparing, cooking and serving food, washing 
dishes, sweeping the dining-room and kitchen, baking, etc., in 
each family would be something like nine hours per day on the 
average. Nine hours per day for seventy families would be 630 
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hours. Subtracting from 630 hours the 233 hours required in 
the common dining-room, we have 397 hours, almost 400, saved 
each day by the co-operative method. This is equal to a 
saving of 63^ per cent., and to the work of forty-four per- 
sons working nine hours per day. 

There was a small cash income from the blacksmithy, as 
work was done for outsiders. The machine shop sometimes did 
a little work for neighboring mills for cash. The doctor earned 
some money from professional visits to outsiders, which was 
turned over to the colony. No charge was made to colonists 
for the doctor's services. There is said to be some advantage 
in having a colony doctor, as he has no incentive to keep his 
patients sick for the sake of fees. His interest lies in getting 
them well as quickly as possible. The photograph gallery did 
considerable custom work for cash. Colonists got rates reduced 
to cost, and paid in colony scrip or in cash, as they preferred. 
The store did considerable business, but the greater part of its 
sales were for hour checks, and no profit was made on these 
sales. Another part of its business was barter with the neigh- 
boring farmers for butter and eggs. This produce was all 
consumed by the colony, and the bartering at the store was 
therefore only a cheaper way of buying this produce. This was 
a profit, but not a cash profit. It encouraged the bad habit of 
consuming admission fees, for the goods bartered away had been 
paid for in cash which had usually been obtained from the sale 
of stock. A third portion was sold for cash to outsiders and to 
members. On that which was sold to members no profit was 
made, but sales to outsiders yielded a profit. These outsiders 
were southern farmers, a class of people with a low standard of 
living ; hence these cash sales were small, and the store could 
not be called a money-making enterprise. Its chief utility lay 
in providing goods to members at wholesale rates. 

The farming, as was said before, was badly managed, and it 
would therefore be unfair to compare it with farming under the 
competitive system, which is well managed. The merits or 
demerits of co-operation could not be determined in that way. 
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GENETIC PHENOMENA. 

Families lived separately, as in other villages. The mother 
was not required to work for three months before and one year 
after confinement. 

Marriage ceremonies were performed in the ordinary way. 
Sometimes they were performed in public, on the stage. One 
peculiar ceremony was that performed at the marriage of two 
prominent members. The contracting parties first read a state- 
ment saying, among other things, that they would live together 
so long as love should last between them, and no longer. They 
were then married in the legal way by a justice, who took no 
notice of the preliminary remarks that the pair had made. The 
matter was taken up by some reporters, who called it a free-love 
marriage, ignoring the fact that a legal ceremony had been per- 
formed. A few of the earliest members were free lovers in 
theory, but no one has ever charged them as far as I am aware 
with being such in practice. 

There was some scattering criticism on the fertility of one or 
two families who had children nearly every year. It was sup- 
posed by some that, if the parents had been obliged to find 
support for their children under the competitive system, they 
would have been more prudent. I am inclined to doubt this, 
however, and do not think that the socialistic principle of pro- 
viding for the children of all had any noticeable tendency to 
increase the population. 

There was a more marked disposition among the younger 
people to get married than there is outside of colonies of this 
sort. Young women were scarcer than eligible men, and all the 
former got married or had opportunities to marry as soon as 
they were marriageable. The reason for this was, perhaps, that 
there was security of employment and of a livelihood, and hence 
no worry about the future on the part of the members. The 
advent of a family caused no apprehensions, for the colony 
issued to the father colony scrip for the maintenance of the 
children. The absence of worry in the colony, until the receiver 
was appointed, was really remarkable, and was commented on 
by many visitors. It was the doctor's opinion that it was very 
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conducive to good health, and tended to lengthen life. Sexual 
selection was not governed by economic considerations, as in 
ordinary society. There were no opportunities to make fortunes, 
and one person's economic prospect was as good as another's. 
Sexual selection was therefore governed by personal affinity, 
looks, etc., and not by money considerations. 

The criticism has been made that sufficient provisions were 
not made for the care of children old enough to run about while 
the mother was at work. During the school months they were 
all at school, but through the vacations the mother could not 
look after them while she was at work, and it was thought by 
some that the children degenerated somewhat for this reason ; 
others, again, held a different opinion. 

EDUCATIONAL PHENOMENA. 

The smaller children received kindergarten training, and as 
they grew older they attended school. The school year at the 
colony was ten months long, but the state paid the teacher for 
only five months. This salary was turned over to the colony, 
which furnished a teacher. Several members also gave instruc- 
tion after working hours in French, elocution, gymnastics, and a 
few other branches. There was a foreman of recreation who 
superintended the theatricals given every two weeks. Music 
lessons were also given. The Progress League, composed of the 
children, gave an entertainment every two weeks. Instructive 
experiments in chemistry were occasionally made at these enter- 
tainments. The foundation of a college building was laid, but 
it was never carried farther. There was a public library contain- 
ing one or two thousand volumes. It was open evenings, and 
books were loaned to members. It was well patronized. There 
was a brass band of some fifteen or sixteen pieces, which gave 
concerts at regular intervals. 

ARTISTIC PHENOMENA. 

Art was not very prominent, but it was more in evidence 
than it would have been in a competitive village. One of the 
colonists spent nearly a year in painting a drop curtain for the 
stage; and also painted a portrait of Ruskin. He had classes in 
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drawing at times. A manual-training school was talked of for 
the future. Men who worked at trades were, as a rule, not 
afraid to show anyone how to do the work. This is quite a con- 
trast with the competitive system, in which it is sometimes very 
hard to learn a trade, because skilled laborers are afraid that 
they may educate someone who will afterward displace them. 

PHENOMENA PERTAINING TO BELIEFS. 

There was, first of all, a deeply rooted belief in the efficacy 
of the principles of socialism. Some of the members even 
valued the theories of socialistic authorities above practice. 
Contradictory as it may seem, there were a few socialists with a 
decided leaning toward anarchy; who would have abolished all 
rules and regulations, and depended upon established custom 
and the sense of right of the members to carry on the colony, 
if they had been able to do so. Their optimism blinded them 
so that they could not see the disastrous results in store for the 
colony. 

The religious belief of the colony was like Jacob's coat. 
Nearly all the chief religions of civilized races were represented. 
Protestantism, however, was more in evidence than any other 
cult. There were a number of freethinkers. " Mental Science" 
had quite a following, and was reported to be responsible for the 
death of one member. This man was a student of the " science " 
and also wished to learn the art of swimming. He was told by 
one of the leading "scientists" that if he firmly made up his 
mind that he was able to swim, he would find that he had no 
difficulty in swimming. One morning, soon after this, he was 
missing, and his body found in a deep place in the creek. It is 
reported that another "scientist," when she caught a bedbug, 
would place it on the porch, headed toward the gate, and say : 
"Now, you go away, and don't you ever come back again." It 
is not reported that her plan was efficacious. 

MORAL PHENOMENA. 

The ethical views of some of the leaders were somewhat hazy. 
A number of people were induced to join the colony by the 
printed statement of the officials that the net assets were over 
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$94,000. As has been seen, there was a variety of industries, 
and no ordinary person could form an approximately correct 
estimate of the values of the various assets, so the statement was 
accepted as true. It may be of interest to see how this large 
estimate was obtained. For a particular purpose an estimate 
was once asked for of the value of the sawmill machinery, etc. 
When obtained, it was found to be only one-third of the last 
annual inventory. When the foreman was asked to explain the 
discrepancy, he said that he had been instructed by the officials 
not to make the inventory lower than that of the preceding year. 
A lot of catalogues and two old directories, one of Chicago and 
one of St. Louis, were inventoried at $65. Nearly all, if not all, 
the buildings were inventoried at from two to five times their 
value ; and the buildings which were bought on the farms, and 
should therefore not have been inventoried at all, since the 
farms were inventoried at their purchase price, or higher, were 
put in at a high figure. The gristmill appeared a third time in the 
inventory with the mill machinery. These and other facts lead 
me to believe that the net assets were not more than one-third 
or one-fourth of the value given to them in the annual state- 
ment. Another statement which went the rounds of the press 
was that the colony was rated A 1 by Bradstreet. The fact is 
that in 1899 it was rated merely C by Bradstreet. 

So many things had been given to the colonists by well- 
meaning friends outside the colony that they had become a 
little pauperized. There was a feeling that, if they needed any- 
thing, they had only to express their wants in their paper and 
some good friend of the colony would send it to them. They 
were undeceived, however, when a receiver was appointed, and 
their appeals for aid, through the paper and by letters, were 
practically unanswered. 

JUDICIAL PHENOMENA. 

The colony had a constitution which could be amended by a 
vote of the members. A board of thirteen directors legislated 
for the colony, but their actions were at all times subject to a 
referendum vote, if demanded. Colonists also had the privilege 
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of the initiative, and sometimes availed themselves of it. There 
was an executive committee of three, of which the president was 
chairman, which directed the daily work of the colony and car- 
ried out the orders of the board of directors. The secretary 
looked after the correspondence and orders, and performed the 
usual duties of that office. There was a treasurer, who, strange 
to say, was not required to give bonds. 

POLITICAL PHENOMENA. 

There was a political ring composed of some five or six mem- 
bers. This ring had succeeded in ousting another ring in or 
about 1897. ^ ne ^tter retaliated by injunctions of various 
kinds, and they and their adherents became known as " injunc- 
tionists." I do not mean to say that this was the sole reason 
that injunctions were applied for, but it was one of the reasons. 
The object of the ring was mainly to secure offices and easy 
positions. I do not know whether there were any who made a 
profit out of their office, but one of them was suspected of such 
dishonesty. The ring had apparently not gotten to the point 
where money is used to influence voters in various ways. Liquor 
could not easily be used for this purpose, for none was allowed 
to be sold there. 

If the writer may judge from his limited observations, he 
would say that the worst thing a co-operative colony has to con- 
tend with is lack of ability among its members to manage its 
affairs. M. Godin led his employees into co-operation gradu- 
ally, so that they learned one step at a time, and that is per- 
haps the only way to start a co-operative colony successfully. 
Mr. Wayland, the founder of the Coming Nation and of the Rus- 
kin Colony, had put himself under obligations to turn the whole 
thing, paper and all, over to the colonists, and he could not con- 
trol them after that. He became discouraged with them and 
left the colony. If he could have controlled affairs until the 
colonists had learned business principles and acquired habits of 
economy, things would perhaps have gone differently. The 
Oneida Community also had to face a crisis, some time after 
they had begun to co-operate, when they found that they had 
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lost some $40,000. However, there was such religious disci- 
pline there, and the leaders had such good sense, that they were 
enabled to institute a system of rigid economy in the colony 
which put them on their feet once more. There was no reli- 
gious discipline at Ruskin, but an economic control would, I 
think, have answered the purpose. 

Another serious evil that colonies have to contend with is 
the political ring. This will spring up in favorable soil, and it 
has a tendency to put incompetent men into office, who can do 
the colony serious injury. 

The successful co-operative village furnishes more opportu- 
nities for economy, culture, and amusement than any other vil- 
lage of its size. It creates neither beggars nor tramps, but, 
recognizing its duty toward dependents and defectives, it sup- 
ports them in a rational way. It gives security of employment 
and of a livelihood. The intelligent and strong help those who 
are not so fortunate. It is in many respects like a large family, 
and tends to restore some of the good features of mediaeval 
family life. It is, therefore, a subject worthy of further experi- 
ment by intelligent and successful business people. 

J. W. Braam. 
Chicago. 



